impossible. Ambrose was a most unsuitable councillor for such a situation, as his letters clearly show. In his thirty-fifth letter (Migne edition), for instance, he tells some one who has consulted him about similar questions concerning the soul to leave these 'trifles of the philosophers' alone and read—the book of Esdras! In his twenty-eighth letter, answering one who is astonished at the elevation of the ideas of Pythagoras the heathen, he says there is no cause for astonishment, < since it is generally believed Pythagoras was of Jewish extraction.' In a work he wrote against the Platonists he contended that Plato learned his best ideas from Jeremiah. It is hardly likely that Ambrose would have found Augustine quite prepared for those ideas in 385.
He had no opportunity for private conversation with the bishop about his difficulties. A bishop had the duties of a magistrate to discharge at that time, as well as his more properly episcopal functions. The bishop of Milan had
